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My Story 

* * * 

Historical events turned out so that my childhood was doomed by forceful containment in Nazi 
concentration camps for three years, from 1941 till 1944. During this period, I was completely deprived of 
childhood joy, happiness, ordinary life, and could easily have lost the gift of life at any time. I experienced 
all this deprivation only because I was bom a Jew. 

So, I am just a regular person who had experienced the worst of inhumanities and had survived, 
thrived, and kept my faith. 

As a survivor, I have the responsibility to remember those years of great evil because as we have 
seen, hatred still flourishes where it has a chance. Intolerance still lurks, waiting to spread. Racist violence 
still threatens abroad and at home. 

Crimes committed against Jews were crimes against all mankind, against our morality, ethics, 
civilization, and culture. How can we, the survivors, the few percentage of Jews, who miraculously 
survived the concentration camps and the ghettos, forget? If we, the living survivors were to forget what 
happened to six million of our people, then the conscience of mankind would be buried alongside the six 
million victims. 

Together we must keep the memory of the Holocaust alive. It is our mutual obligation to instill in 
children the understanding of what happens when prejudice and hatred are allowed to flourish. It is my 
conviction that only through education can another Holocaust be prevented from happening again to us or 
other people. Therefore, we must teach our children tolerance and understanding at home and in school. 

Good people attempt to be a light unto the nations, by teaching people to stop hate, but these days 
they feel they might be tilting at windmills. 

Look at what hate has brought. Hate created the hole where the World Trade Center once stood, 
and three thousand souls were lost. Hate created the Holocaust, the pogroms against the Jews in Europe. 
Today, European anti-Semitism has been married to Islamic Jew hatred. 

How much time must pass before the world changes? So you might ask, what does this have to do 
with me? Why do we bother remembering the Holocaust? Who cares about six million dead Jews? 

However, the Holocaust is not about six million dead Jews. It is about what people can do to each 
other if hatred is allowed to fester. 

We have to remember what it is like to live without liberty, without love of our neighbors, without 
peace, without prosperity, without pursuit of happiness. 

We should thank all people of good will, who understand democracy and know that freedom is a 
privilege not a right. Our message to the world is to choose life, to choose good, to be ethical, to teach the 
children to love and respect each other, to take responsibility for each other. 

* * * 

I am one of those, who went through the burning hell of concentration camps, where for the first 
time I really met up with the pictures of human grief, put-down, cruelty, death, and the fight for survival 
every day, hour, and minute of life. 

For many years I tried not to think of what happened to me, tried not to remember what I have lived 
through. Otherwise, I would not be able to live. However, now I understand that I must tell about myself. It 
is necessary, in my opinion, to tell my story for various reasons. 

First of all, as one of the few living witnesses of those times past, I want to influence the future 
generations to know, remember, and never forget the catastrophe, so that they will fight with all possible 
ways to abolish Nazism and anti-Semitism. 





Secondly, telling about myself is telling a story about a survivor by chance, who speaks in the name 
of the six million tortured and murdered Jews, who will never be able to tell the scary tale of a life 
threatening cruelty. 

Finally, our witnessing disproves the present wide-spreading neo-Nazi lies of the supposedly non¬ 
existence of the Holocaust. 

All of my conscious life I ask myself a question: “How could this have happened in front of the 
eyes of the whole civilized world?” Below I will state some of my thoughts, but historians and investigators 
will give the final answer. They are the ones who even more than half a century later receive access to 

important archival documents, shining the light on events of the past years. 

* * * 

As children we were taught in school that history is a recollection of the human past. That is history 
in general. Today, in the time of collapse of empires and illusions, families falling apart, when some people 
struggle for survival and some forget everything, I would like to make sure that my children remember and 
know the history of their roots, and the history of their own family. 

My tragic life experience falls on God’s forgotten time and place, and I hope that what my 
generation went through would never be repeated. But who can guarantee that nowhere would again appear 
a new person as crazy as Hitler, or a new vampire like Stalin? I would like to let my children and all others 
know how we lived in such terrible times, and I think that this knowledge can be helpful to them. 

Life, or a person’s destiny, is compounded by many factors. I think that these prominent factors are 
time, place of birth, and parent’s background. So, fate decided that I was to be bom in Faleshty, a small 
village in Bessarabia, where its Eastern neighbor used the land, people, and territories to settle accounts with 
the big countries of Europe for many centuries. So it happened that I was bom in the late twenties of the 
twentieth century. This means that my childhood and school years passed by during two different language 
environments and political regimes - Romanian, capitalist, semi-fascist, and Soviet, totalitarian. These 
political and geographical factors put a special imprint on my destiny. 

My parents, Ikhil and Bella, were very decent people, who could get along with everyone. But, 
genetically, they gave me one attribute that many times pleased me, but very often made me regret that I was 
bom... 

“May zhidanye,” (kike) -1 was called since my preschool years. 

It was unpleasant, but it was tolerable because not only I, but also all my friends were called by 
slurs. Once, I noticed that my Christian schoolmates, (in Faleshty, the schools were composed of only 
Christian and Jewish students), insulted me and other Jews passively, without any maliciousness. Back then, 
in our school years, our Christian schoolmates were able to sympathize with Jews. I am sure of that, and I 
have proofs. 

In our shtetl, dominated by the Jewish population, people lived a decent, happy, joyful life. We 
had a lot of relatives. My mother had three brothers with many children. My father had a sister and brother. 
We visited each other all the time. 

We spent all Jewish holidays together. 1 remember that my father was a gabai in the biggest 
synagogue of our shtetl. Every Saturday I went to the synagogue with my father who occupied a center 
place where the Torah was stored. 

I had a lot of friends with whom we were meeting every day. We went to school together, we read 
books, we went to the movies, and we played soccer and other games. Cultural and educational work were 
conducted in the circle of youngsters. 

1 remember that my older sister, Rachel, was attending a Jewish organization called Betar, where 
they were preparing for immigration to Palestine. There was another organization for younger children 
called Mizrahi. In other words, we were living a normal peaceful life of a Jewish community. During the 
eventful summer of 1941, nothing indicated that a terrible storm was approaching us, one that would bring 





great destruction and devastation. We did not know that Operation Barbarossa was being planned to invade 
the Soviet Union, it had plans for the murder of the Jews. Adolf Hitler had also given the order for a Final 
Solution of the Jewish question. Suddenly everything changed. In a matter of time all my relatives and 
friends vanished. 

I was still in elementary school when I lost my father. I was too young to understand what 
happened, what it meant to be without a father. My father was my best friend and teacher at the same time as 
he was a wise judge. 

* * * 

Now I have to interrupt my story in order to tell you something very important. If I do not, I would 
not have the strength to continue. I would like, in a few sentences, to describe Bella, my mother and 
grandmother to my children, who was the most considerate, kind, thoughtful, and beloved person. She was 
quite a personality. If there were strong women in history, she was one of them. 

My mother seemed to never be able to say a loud word. She never took care of our department 
store, which was big in size for a village like Faleshty. She considered herself to be incompetent. Only at 
times when there were too many buyers in the store, you could see her in there and even then more as a 
safeguard than as a salesperson. All of a sudden, a short illness and the death of her husband disturbed her 
world. Soon after that, her oldest daughter Rakhel fell ill to a strange and terrible disease. Was this not 
enough for a poor woman? Also, there were bank loans that she had to pay if she wanted to continue to run 
the store. What else could she do in order to feed and bring up her children? Some suppliers wanted to 
know if the goods came in. Later on, from the books that my father kept, she found out that besides creditors 
there were also some debtors. 

How gifted did this woman have to be in order not only to understand, but also to become in charge 
of the big business in just a few days? 

As soon as my mother took off her black apron that she wore in the mourning of her late husband, 
she had to put it on again - Rakhel was gone. Two deaths, one after another attacked our family, and that 
wasn’t the time of war. How would that not break somebody? I think that it affected my mother, but she just 
never showed it. Gritting her teeth, she straightened herself up. She promised God, people, and herself that 
her remaining daughter and son would not know any hardship, that they would grow up as if their father was 
always with them. In the fall, like all well-off parents, she bought her children the school uniform and took 
them to the gymnasium (high school). Her daughter went to the third grade and her son to the first. 

My mother desperately fought the battle, and it seemed that she won one victory after another. But 
it was only an illusion. In reality, only she knew that the store shelves were getting emptier and that peddlers 
and small town and village shoppers came less often. To tell the truth, I hoped that my mother would be able 
to survive for a few more years, so that I could finish at least four years of the gymnasium and continue my 
fathers business, taking it to new heights. 

Dreams, dreams ... 

Struggling for survival during peaceful days took so much of my mother’s strength, physical and 
emotional, that when the hard days of fascist tyranny came, her life support resources started to diminish. 
She was only able to march a few miles on unpaved Ukrainian roads and reach the farms of the village of 
Obodovka. And there she looked at her children, saw that not too much of life was left and she could not 
help them ... 

She could exist only when she could be helpful to her children ... 

* * * 

Now back to my elementary school or to the “Red” School, as they called it, because of the color of 
the outside walls. I remember how much distraction we endured being in the classroom. At those times we 
went to school in the afternoon. One day, close to the end of the school day, there was one period left which 
just started, and one more after that, when suddenly somebody knocked at the door. Our teacher, Mr. 





Mrezhe, let somebody in. There was my sister Rakhel. She said something to my teacher, who told me: “Get 
your bag and follow your sister ... to the synagogue ... to read the Kaddish .. 

Jewish students who were a majority of our class, intuitively knew what Kaddish meant. In a 
moment, while I was gathering my stuff, my Jewish friends explained to Christian students why and where 1 
was going. The whole class, without any exemption, embraced me with warmth of sincere sympathy. 
Periodically, I would recall this episode when before my Bar Mitzvah I had to go twice a day, early in the 
morning and late at night, to the synagogue to say a remembrance prayer for my father. I recalled it now and 
thought: he was wrong, the famous Italian-Jewish scientist Cezare Lombrozo who stated that a persons 
criminal future lays in his biology. Back then when Rakhel came to the classroom, none of my schoolmates 
had a biological tendency of criminal Jew hatred. If one of them became an anti-Semite or fascist, the fault 
was not in their biology. It was the fault of people who collected criminal cliches, superstitions, and ideas. 
All these “goods” they passed to my, as I would like to think, innocent schoolmates. 

1 had to attend not only a Romanian but also a Soviet school. 

In June of 1940, the Soviet Union demanded the return of Bessarabia, which was a part of Russia 
many years ago. Suddenly, we became Russian citizens. 

From the beginning, we understood that it was a different school. There were different textbooks, 
and there were polite teachers who treated us, the sixth and seventh graders, with respect. We were sure that 
our future lives would be covered with roses of universal happiness, brotherhood and unity. That is one side. 
On the other side, we noticed that something was going wrong. Instead of common prosperity, now hardship 
started to be visible. Goods were disappearing from the stores. They were not luxury goods, but food like: 
sugar, vegetable oil, grain, and even bread. Lines of people appeared everywhere and stayed forever; they 
became a part of socialist economy. My mother, sister, and I were afraid to go to bed, because people were 
awakened in the middle of the night and taken some place. “Taken” - was a complete new word, not 
customary before the Soviet era in Russian speaking Bessarabia. People, like goods, started to disappear 
from the cities as well. These were people with the cleanest reputations. It was really frightening when 
during one dark night, in the beginning of summer, the best people of our town were put into cattle wagons 
and sent to the “polar bears.” They were the most well off and intelligent people. I was sorry that I lost my 
neighbor and best friend, Nutsa Dorfman. Many of my schoolmates disappeared that night as well. 
Sometimes I would envy these unfortunate people, who were sent to Siberia. They were far away from the 
war and from the bombings by the German planes. 

Meanwhile, I had to walk the Ukrainian soil with others who were condemned to a humiliating 
death. It took us some time to realize that it was not easier for our countrymen in Siberia. Men and women 
were separated and sent to different parts of the Gulag. They were exposed to starvation, freezing, and lice 

just like us. The Communist camps were not better than the Nazi camps. 

* * * 

And now let me tell you about a terrible period not only in my life, but in the lives of all European 
Jews. Jews were always persecuted. The Inquisition expelled them from their homes or burned them. In 
Central Europe, Jews were robbed and killed. In Eastern Europe, Ukrainian soldiers, ruled by the famous 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky, skillfully cut Jewish feather beds and Jewish bellies. The numbers of our ancestors 
killed by them is not in the hundreds but in the hundreds of thousands. Even heroes of Suvorov’s wars took 
it as an honor to have a pogrom in some villages ... 

But what took place during the few years of World War II surpasses all atrocities and crimes 
committed against our people. My sister and I are among the witnesses of that terrible time. 

I often ask myself: “Are the Moldavians anti-Semites?” I do not know. On the surface there are a 
lot of things that cry: “Killers!” But memory brings good relationships with neighbors and in some cases 
even good lasting friendships. 





For more than five centuries, Jews have lived in Moldova, one of two Romanian-speaking counties, 
which spread from the Dniestr in the East to the Karpati on the West and to the Danube and the Black Sea in 
the South and Southeast. The truth is that the Moldavian knights did not like our brothers. In some countries 
of Western and Central Europe, Jews were lawful citizens. Moldavian law designated our ancestors as a 
second-class people. But to be fair, there were no pogroms in Moldova as it often happened in Ukraine and 
Poland. Somebody could remind me about the Kishenev pogrom of 1903. Yes, unfortunately, it happened, 
but the Russian Czarist Ministry of Internal Affairs inspired it. It was known that the organizer of the 
pogrom was the famous Moldavian Krushevan, who was bom in Bessarabia, but was educated in the capital 
of Russia. Moldavians did not participate in the pogrom. 

I remember that in pre-war Romania there were two Nazi parties: Iron Guards and Kuzist 
(National-Christian) party. The latter was given the power in the country by the king palace in violation of 
all norms of Democracy, after elections did not produce results that satisfied the Palace. But even then in 
Faleshty and other Jewish villages of Bessarabia, it was relatively quiet. What happened to my Christian 
countrymen during the Nazi occupation, I cannot understand. The same Moldavian who in the recent past 
could trust Jewish merchants with all of his harvest who would pay him partially when he needed money 
because he was afraid to spend it all on drinks. The same Moldavian for whom the Jewish cobbler made 
wonderful boots. Countrymen to whom a manufacturer delivered fabric which he liked, a doctor who saved 
his son from death . . . these same Moldavian took axes, pitchforks, and metal sticks and went to kill and rob 
the Jews. They, the Moldavians, already knew that they could get away unpunished, that the forces coming 

the next day pushed them to these crimes which would be considered acts of heroism. 

* * * 

In the first days of Word War II in June of 1941, the German armed forces drove into Bessarabia 
(Moldova). Most Jews in Bessarabia were caught by the German invasion, which advanced too rapidly to 
permit large scale flight or systematic evacuations. 

Meanwhile, our conditions worsened because the local authorities ran away without warning the 
Jewish population about the deadly danger hanging over their heads. 

We made remarkable efforts at the end of June to escaped from my native city of Faleshty, which 
was located near the border. We left our house and all possessions, fearing the approaching German Nazi 
army. With big difficulties, our mother persuaded an acquaintant Christian, who was carrying for many 
years merchandise for our store, to take us away from the front. Fie, like everyone else, was frightened to be 
punished for helping Jews, but he took the risk. In his horse driven vehicle he got us to Teleneshty. We 
were forced to make a stop over in Teleneshty for several days because no other transport was available to 
move us any further. However, the German troops caught up with us soon. From this moment on, we lost 
our freedom and human dignity. Incredible torment and suffering began. In every day and hour of our lives, 
we were exposed to deadly danger. 

I witnessed a pogrom in Teleneshty with my own eyes. Since then I have known that there was 
nothing more terrifying than screams of children and women being killed. 

My mother, sister Raya, and I were able to safely escape from Teleneshty. At night we came to 
another village, Dombrovitz. There we met hundreds of people from Faleshty. As we were preparing for the 
night, the same pogrom that took place in Teleneshty was repeated in Dombrovitz. 

Usually, a person always looks forward to seeing the road leading to his house. There was nothing 
good for us going home surrounded by the enemy. The German and Romanian military told us to go to 
Faleshty. I do not want to describe the road where women were raped, men were beaten to bleeding, and 
children were killed. 1 would like to tell you only one story that will characterize the Romanians, whom 
some historians describe as “humane” Nazis, since they were better towards Jews than the Germans. 

We were told that the shortest way from Dombrovitz to Faleshty was through the villages of 
Kishkareny and Bokany, and that from there it was not far from our house. We had learned that a group of 





Jews was going to Komeshty, and we decided to follow them. We were very lonely, and despite our mom’s 
heroic efforts we were helpless in these hard and extreme conditions. In Komeshty my mother decided to 
join her brother, who lived there. Together it was easier. In Komeshty we joined hundreds of local Jews. All 
of us were pushed to a synagogue, where the doors and windows were locked and where we were left 
without air circulation, food, and water. It was in the month of July which local people call “luna luy 
kuptor,” that means a month when it is hot like in an oven. Right before they would start to die, people 
would lose their minds from heat, thirst, and bad conditions. Once, in the middle of the night, German and 
Romanian “visitors” came to take young girls and women. My Uncle Abram had two beautiful daughters. 
Nazis saw them and wanted to take them. My uncle tried to protect his daughters, and the Nazis started to 
beat him. While the Nazis worked on my uncle, some people hid his daughters rescuing them from the 
monsters. In the morning my uncle died from the beating. This was the first loss in our family during the 
occupation. After that, there were many others. 

After the Nazis left the synagogue, all doors were locked again and not open for a few more days. 
When the doors opened, a terrible smell spread all over the place. 

Komeshty synagogue was our first challenge to survive, and we made it. As a reward, an order 
came for us to go to our hometown of Faleshty, where all Jews from the region were gathered. I do not want 
to talk much about our ghetto in Faleshty . Here also, the synagogue, a sacred place for Jews, was converted 
to a center of suffering and mockery, full of hungry, filthy believers. I’ll omit our first camp outside 
Faleshty, Limbeny. Our first ghetto was located in a once flourishing beautiful small town, Markuleshty, 
where many Jews attended local gymnasia. It seemed at that time that it was really bad for us. There is 
nothing good about living in a crowded place in filth and hunger. 

From Markuleshty, where all Jews from Bessarabia were gathered, every day lines of several 
thousand people were directed to the East, to an unknown direction. In these lines my relatives, 
acquaintances, and intimate friends were found. 

It was not until after our liberation from the Nazi camps, that we found out that most of those Jews 
were murdered. 

After some time we understood that the time we spent in Limbeny and Markuleshty were not the 
worst days of Nazi occupation. 

Our former Christian countrymen who seemed like they just woke up after a bad dream, started to 
feel pangs of conscience and decided to atone for all the bad things they had done to us. They started to 
throw us some food: potatoes, flour and beans. On the right side of the Dniestr river in Bessarabia we did not 
know polizai (police) who deserted the army, and didn’t make their way back to the motherland; and who 
had to live with their disgrace until the end of these dark days. They were glad that there were Jews on 
whom they could vent their anger for their dirty fate. Bessarabia was good for us just because it was warm . . 

The high holidays passed, late fall arrived, and as if in spite, unusual cold weather came. In such a 
time of cold rainy season, when winds blow and Ukrainian dirt roads become a black thick mess under your 
feet, we were told to form a line and, with Romanian dirty words and blows of the gendarme’s rifles, we 
were taken to the east, to the other side of the Dniestr river, which for many centuries fed and gave water to 
generations of Jews, who lived on both sides. And now we knew that crossing the river would bring us 
horrible sufferings and death. 

Sometimes, during our walk, we were thrown a bone or a piece of bread, or boiled potatoes, as if 
we were hungry dogs. Harvesting farmers sometimes threw a few sugar beets or some com. But was that 
enough for hundreds and thousands of people? Occasionally, we would stop near a farm field, and it didn’t 
matter what there was on the field - everything went to the mouths and down to the stomach. It seemed we 
were lucky. But it always ended in diarrhea and death for tens of unrestrained people. When we went 
through a village, we could sometimes exchange some clothes or other things that we were carrying on our 





tired backs for hundreds of miles from our homes and which we knew soon would be needed. But you had to 
survive until later days. If you didn’t exchange for food, you would not survive. Meanwhile, less and less 
things were left for us to exchange and the more people would offer things for exchange, the less food you 
received in return ... 

It became harder and harder to walk; exhaustion seized us. If not the bitter fear of knowing that 
stopping would mean being shot or finished by rifle butts, I would have stopped moving my heavy legs, lie 
down, and blissfully fall asleep. I don’t know where this strength came from. I forced myself to move my 
legs. I had only one thought: “survive! I want to live.” With this thought I reached the Obodov farm. There 
were three of us; my mother was still alive. But her sufferings had ended there, as did the sufferings of 
thousands of other Bessarabian, Ukrainian, and Buckovinian Jews. 

I will never forget the terrible scene of carrying out my deceased mom. I accompanied her from the 
cowshed to her last journey. I saw how two people threw her into an open silage pit, where hundreds of 
dead bodies lay. This is how the lives of hundreds of thousands of unfortunate Jewish people were ended. 

What was the Obodov farm? Just regular cow-sheds with no cattle. Unventilated structures still 
smelled of cow excrement and urine. There were draughts because the windows were without glass, and the 
doors were broken. We were ordered to stay in those cowsheds. Many years ago in the newspaper or 
magazine I found few sentences from a report by General Aleksianu, former governor of Trannsnistria, to 
his konduketorulu (fuehrer) Ion Antonesku. The general gave a colorful and realistic accounting to describe 
the situation of the Jews at that time in the occupied territory under his jurisdiction. The general wrote: “The 
Jews were placed in terrible conditions. Two to three hundred people were squeezed into a kolkhoz 
structure for cattle. The filth was terrible. Lack of sanitation and food, freezing cold caused an epidemic that 
threatened to spread in the country. Because of hunger, Jews are escaping camps and ghetto and selling their 
clothes. No hospitals or medicine. Dead and living lay together”. 

There in the Obodov farm we lost two more relatives. Uncle Gersh and Uncle Josif. My sister Raya 
and I were left alone in the whole world. How did we manage to survive and not to perish like thousands of 
others? I have been thinking about it but could not find an answer. Sometimes I think it was because we 
were young. 

With winter came the very cold weather and the mass menace of our freezing in the cowsheds. The 
Nazis commanded us to move to the Bershad ghetto. But how could we not catch a cold or not starve to 
death in Bershad, in a room with three walls, where the fourth one was gone before we even moved in. It is 
strange . . . because a dead person was thrown into the street, in front of the entrance of the same house, 
directly on the snow, from the same room . .. how come that death passed us? We were no less hungry and 
maybe even more so than the others. 

1 don’t know how to explain it, but I think that everyone who survived a concentration camp or 
ghetto in the Holocaust had his or her Angel looking over his or her shoulders. 

Who can explain such an occasion - in the middle of 1942 after the terrible first hungry, freezing 
Bershad winter, I was a juvenile - skeleton, and nobody paid attention to this. I was taken and sent along 
with the adults to a German hard labor camp to build a bridge over the river Bug near Varvarovka in the 
Nikolaev district. 

For a while I worked along side everybody else. I endured beatings and shackles on my feet, the 
condition that was common in every concentration camp under SS. That was worse than in Bershad or 
Obodovka. Bundles of dead were taken from our barracks. But I survived; my Angel saved me. 

Several times I was under the threat of being shot to death. Constant starvation pushed me to a 
daring step to abandon the line and pick up leftover food. For this action the SS guards took me out of the 
line and fired a shot above my head. I was lucky. Others were shot to death. This was the guards’ constant 
entertainment. 

I would like to recall in my mind and describe at least one-days stay in that devil’s camp. 





To somebody this may show up strange, but trust me, that for all the time of my stay in the 
concentration camps, I didn’t see a newspaper, magazine, or even a book. I didn’t hold in my hands a 
pencil or a piece of paper, and was deprived of making any notes that in later years would be of use. 

Therefore, I have to count on my childish recollection, which has an inclination to forget bad 

events. 

1 remember that we were living in barracks and sleeping on plank beds with a thin layer of straw. 

I did not take off my clothing during sleep. Only my boots with wooden soles and material tops were taken 
off. 

At five o’clock in the morning, the guards stormed into the barracks and with shouts, which could 
wake-up even the dead they ordered us to run out to the courtyard. Whoever did not jump down from the 
plank beds in a moment, were instantly dragged by force accompanied by blows of rifle butts. Since 
dressing did not take time, in a couple of minutes everybody was driven out. 

After that followed a command to form lines and the beginning of the exhaustive count, which 
went on repeatedly for a long time. The stupidity and the ignorance of the guards, who made mistakes or 
simply mocked us, made us cross lines many times. 

We spent hours in this occupation in cold, rainy, windy, and snowy weather. When, at last the 
count come to an end, by order of the guards, the column began the foot march of 10-12 miles from the 
barracks to the working area. 

On our arrival, another count started as a new crew of guards was taking care of us. Then 
followed the distribution to the working places of forced labor. We worked until we dropped. We dragged 
stones and smashed them into pieces, did earth work, carried logs, metal, etc. Therefore, we worked 12 
hours every day without interruption. If somebody was noticed slowing down, at the very minute they 
were beaten. 

We were carrying all the time wooden boxes in which we got a thick soup twice a day. The eating 
time was counted as resting time. The working conditions did not differ from penal servitude. At six 
o’clock, again a stand in row, again the count and our column moved back to the barracks. During the 
passage, the guards mocked us, as if we were dogs. Tired and broken, scarcely alive we got to our plank 
beds to fall dead asleep. This reoccurred for over four hundred days of my life. 

There were attempts to escape from this evil concentration camp. Once, eight prisoners escaped 
the camp, but it did not turn out well, and they did not go very far. The natives found and betrayed them, 
giving them away to the Gestapo. They were carried back to the camp, where in front of all of the 
prisoners, they were shot and killed as a lesson to others who may wish to escape. 

Even when I was very weak and could not move, I was not killed like hundreds of others in the 
same condition. Amazingly the Romanian officials suddenly remembered that sick people could not work, 
that a medical commission could establish if a person was fit to work. Only my Angel could make it that 1 
was certified not fit to work and was allowed to go, and later sent back to Bershad to find my sister. 

In one case my Angel did not help me. Or maybe it was help. 

At the end of 1943 children-orphans were sent from Bershad to the Balta ghetto. There were rumors 
that the International Red Cross or some Jewish charity organization had bribed some high ranking people in 
the Romanian government and that orphans would be sent to Palestine. In the Balta ghetto there was an 
orphanage. We were put there in crowded rooms. The local crowds were starving before we arrived. And 
now, with more kids, there was even more hunger. But it was not so important. The gossip about Palestine 
was true. We were divided in three groups. The first group got to the Promised Land. But the second and 
third groups were unlucky. The Red Army started a huge campaign in the beginning of 1944, and as a result 
of that, the second group was stuck in the Romanian port of Konstantsa, and our third group in Balta were 
liberated by Soviet troops. 





During the last day of the Nazi retreat from Balta, a detachment of SS soldiers searched all the 
houses and shot all the Jews they found. My sister and I miraculously remained alive only because we hid in 
an attic. 

I, a Jewish boy, could have perished on the last day of the lack of freedom, but I didn’t, only by 

chance. 

It isn’t necessary to think that camps were places where human solidarity displays itself. On the 

contrary, the camps separate people and transform them into animals, only hoping for survival. 

* * * 

After liberation from the concentration camps I found out, that all Bessarabian Jews were expelled 
across the Dniestr, to Transnistria, a narrow strip on the eastern bank of the Dniestr and Bug rivers, which 
served as a reservation for the Jews. Special Romanian troops were assigned to rounding up, deporting, and 
murdering Jews. 

In Transnistria only some fifty thousand survived out of the three hundred thousand Bessarabian 
and Buckovinian Jews. Most of the other were in the path of the German Einsatzgruppe D. Between them 
twenty-five of our closest relatives perished. 

* * * 

So, I left behind me thirty-two months of captivity and sufferings. It was time to forget about the 
past and to think about the future. Besides, we needed a place to live. Our house, as well the entire block and 
other houses in the central part of the city were destroyed. But very soon we found an apartment. There were 
not enough houses, but only few Jews came back to Faleshty. 

I remember one conversation with my mother.’ 

“ - I would like you to be a highly educated person. If you cannot get an education, don’t worry. 
But, you have to be a good person, honest like your father.” 

It is a shame that I could not fulfill my mother's wish to be an honest person. From the first days of 
freedom I saw how suspiciously the Soviets looked at us, those of us who went through ghettos and 
concentration camps. When I came to the KGB to receive a passport, the first question that the superior 
asked was, “How did you remain alive? I know that all the Jews were killed.” We were suspected in 
collaboration, treason, and selling important government secrets. I started to hide the fact that I was in a 
concentration camp, and that I had an Angel that saved me. In all applications, I put that I was in evacuation. 
I have to admit that this forced lie has always been on my conscience. It was easy for my father to be honest, 
and clean. He did not have to write an autobiography or fill out applications. 

My mother proved that her love was enough for the children without a father to have everything 
that children of well to do parents have. And with her enormous efforts, she succeeded. 

My sister and I decided to pursue the same goal on our own. We went to work, and at the same time 
went to college. My sister became a teacher. I liked financial work. I did not want to be unqualified. 1 went 
to college and became a highly qualified specialist in economics. In the industry that I worked in, as well as 
in other branches of Soviet industry, the economy required radical changes. I studied deeply the problems. 
The results and suggestions I often publicized in scientific journals. 

I thought that under the Soviets, Jews could not be sure of their future. They had a job one day, but 
nobody knew what would happen tomorrow. That is why I took other majors - physics and mathematics. 

I am telling this not because I want to brag about it or show off. I want to demonstrate that I became 
the person that my mother wanted me to be. I think that she would have been proud of me. 

In our town they say that if a worm gets into horseradish and stays there long enough it becomes 
the sweetest place for the worm. I had known many Russians, Moldavians, and others who were sure that 
Soviet socialism gave them more than enough freedom. I thought differently. 

In my childhood I saw a little bit of capitalism or, according to Lenin’s terminology, “bourgeois” 
democracy. It is true that the Romanian government was tinted by filthy specks of anti-Semitism and 





fascism. But, sometimes, there also were moments of freedom. I did remember that. I would never forget all 
that fascism brought. Later it was the Soviet illusion of freedom. You must think like everybody else, be 
grateful to “party and government” for a “happy childhood”, “fruitful” youth and for food that you could 
“get” in line. You could not really criticize lack of freedom, oppression by party elite, the administrative 
command of the national economy that was especially hated by me, as an accountant and economist. It was 
hard for an honest person to live in a society based on lies. It was unbearable for this person, especially if 
this person had the bad luck being bom a Jew. 

My children, Ilya and Ella, have grown up. More often different thoughts would come to my mind, 
as to the minds of thousand of my fellow countrymen. We, the old generation, were doomed not to know 
freedom, breathe an air infused with lies. Do we have the rights to allow children to live in the same 
conditions? My wife and I, like the hundreds of thousand of parents, decided to take our treasures, our two 
children out from the “evil empire.” 

Before we could implement our dream, we had to be “refuseniks” for ten years. 

From a respected authority, at which I worked as a CFO at a big industrial company without 
interruption for twenty-five years, on the day of submitting my application to leave the country, I was 
discharged and transformed into an enemy of the Soviet power. After losing my job I lost everything and 
first of all I lost hope. 

But the game was worthwhile. We came to a beautiful country, to a wonderful city, where the 
reality surpassed all our expectations. My wife Anna and I are on “deserved” retirement. Maybe it makes 
sense to take the quotation marks away. For four decades my wife taught children the most exact and most 
necessary sciences - physics and mathematics. I think that for the American government it is not important 
whose children she taught. She educated the children of the world and, hopefully, for peace. I am happy that 
my financial record-keeping job was an obstacle for party members who were bragging about being 
communists and at the same time were willingly misappropriating what they pathetically called “people’s 
property” ... 

What about us? My wife and I would like to be healthy so we can enjoy our children, our 
grandchildren and their really beautiful lives in the freest of all countries. 

* * * 

The lessons of the Holocaust about the nature of human evil, the need for vigilance and the 
importance of individual responsibility—are needed now more than ever. 

We live in dangerous times, when echoes of our past resonate everywhere. We are again in a world 
at war, in a world where madmen threaten America and Jews. Anti-Semitism is growing increasingly 
visible through the world. 

We are here to remember and not to let others forget. 
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